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Mary Kite. 
(Continued from page 206.) 
BIRMINGHAM, Ninth Month 7th, 

My Very Dear Joseph :—* Out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh” is a 
Scripture declaration, and I have myself felt 
the force of this for a day or two past, having 
had in remembrance that, eight years ago, [ 
past out of Aaron’s gate with a mind heavily 
laden, and bowed under a sense of the greatness 
of the work and the feebleness and meanness of 
the instrument. But I was blessed with two 
faithful helpers, an Aaron and a Hur, to bear 
up and support the drooping mind in seasons of 
discouragement, or to lay hold of the slack rope, 
ifin danger of running too fast. Thus equipped, 
Istarted for the South, feeling, I believe, the 
force of Paul’s language, “ Lo, I go bound in 
the Spirit, not knowing the things that shall 
befall me there.” And, truly, bonds and afflic- 
tions were my portion. And yet I had cause to 
bless and magnify the name of Israel’s Shep- 
herd, in that I was sustained and kept from 
sinking under the floods of affliction. 

My ‘heart was cheered at times in mingling 
with kindred spirits, and was made at times to 
drink into the same cup with them. Through 
Carolina and Indiana we met with old-fashioned 


1859. 


Quakers, who seemed concerned to support our 
doctrines and testimonies, but some seemed warp- 


ed aside, and were clinging to the skirts of for- 
eign ambassadors, and spoke of them in high 
terms unsuited to any earthly instruments. 

I lived through the j journey, and trust it had 
its use, giving me a lesson of my own entire 
nothingness, and that preservation was merci- 
fully granted, and at times a new song was put 
into my mouth. Ever praises to his great and 
excellent name who alone is wort! Ly thereof, 

But, dear Joseph, I am a woman of sorrow. 
When I went to the city, two months ago, I 
I thought my cup was f full to the brim with the 
trials of the Church. But the trouble that so 
many near and dear to me were brought into 
made my cup run over, not only in sy ympathy 
with them, but lest the cause of Truth should 
be brought into reproach through any of their 
mismanaget nent or too eager grasping after per- 
ishable riches, 


een 
——— 


But my most earnest desire is, 


that these trials and afflictions may have a 
blessed effect in bringing near the footstool of 
the Master, and instilling that most excellent 
lesson, “‘ Be content with your wages.” “ Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself, seek them not,” 
another excellent admonition. And this encour- 
aging language is worthy of remembrance, 
“Seek first the kingdom of heaven and the 
righteousness thereof, and all things needful 
shall be added.” 

If, in the breaking up over Schuylkill, dear 
Joseph, thou should find it best to remove to 
the city, please find a home near the meeting, 
that thy precious mother, if not satisfied with 
the country, may have a resting-place, that she 
can meet with her friends without much diffi- 
culty. I know her children desire to cherish 
and comfort her in her old age, and will do all 
they can to lessen her trials and smooth E 

| 


so variegated with red, orange and other tints, 
interspersed with green, and the little birds con- 
gregating around us, some preparing for their 
winter quarters in the sunny South, others hop- 
ping around who tarry with us all winter and 
sometimes receive crumbs from our hands. I 
often think of the few lines of Barbauld : 
Mira, while on earth we stay, 
Change our residence we may, 
Change it often, and yet stil! 
May be happy, if we will. 


This is my belief. Ah, how little matter where 
our lot is cast, if our Master is pleased to be with 
us. To tabernacle, to show himself at seasons, 
by the humbling influence of his good Spirit. 
Town or country, this is enough. 

And little Anna, I suppose, is still moving 
about on her crutches. Dear child, early in life 
schooled in suffering. I feel tenderly for her. 
We lame ones have a kind of sy mpathy one for 
another. Dear Abby will have her reward for so 
tenderly caring for one of her heavenly Father’s 
helpless lambs. 

Thy sister, 


ee 


down-hill path. Hers has been a chequered life, 
but I trust the Scripture declaration will be ful- 
filled in her experience. “At the evening time 
it shall be light,” yes, and the Good Shepherd so 
near, with the staff uf faith, that she may lean 
thereon without fear. 
My dear Joseph, and thou, Lydia, it is the 
desire of my heart for each of you, that you may 
faithfully follow the leadings of the Good Spirit, 
_ flinch from suffering or doing whatever is 
clearly made known asa duty. By thus bowing 
to the cross, you will become useful in your own 
meeting, and help to sustain it, and, with other 
faithful ones, endeavor to maintain our doc- 
trines and testimonies in their ancient purity. 
Though some may be ready to say, “ The glory 
has departed from our Israel,” yet the Lord alone | 
knoweth the many thousands are still left whose 
love and allegiance to their Master is firm and 


Mary. 


MARY KITE ANNA WALTON. 
BrrMINGHAM, Twelfth Month 4th, 1859. 

My Dear Niece:—Knowing thou art much 
secluded from the world, and, consequently, from 
many of its trials, my mind often turns towards 
thee with deep interest, as believing, though 
thus sheltered, thou still feels interested in the 
movements of thy friends, and can enter, ac- 
cording to thy measure, into their exercises and 
burdens. 

It was no small exercise and trial of faith, in 
my lame condition, the prospect of such a jour- 
| ney. But the grace was afforded, and it was a 
true. Yet the ‘y dare not cry aloud, denouncing | comfort to find Aaron and Mary F were 
judgment upon others who think not as they do, | willing to go with me, they knowing my many 
because they see not his Spirit nor his language | infirmities and how to bear with them. 
in this earthquake and whirlwind of words, Oh, At the Select Quarterly Meeting there were 
for a clear judgment, that conciliating spirit of | but two women Friends, their own members, 
the Gospel that would gather all into the fold} present. Thy aunt Lydia, Phebe Roberts and 
of true rest and peace. { added to their number, and five men Friends 

I am now at Aaron’s, where I feel at home| of their Quarter, with 7” uncle Nathan and 
and comfortable. I can ask for nothing more. 


TO 














Aaron. Thus they are reduced, yet still, I 
To feel that we are not out of our right places | thought, a feeling of good pe, 
is enough. | Rebecca Cope sent for Mary F to Amy 


Do please keep me informed of your various | 
movements, and, dear Joseph, thou knows I love 
thee. All the family have my best par- 
ticularly thy dear mother. 

Farewell, dear Joseph and Lydia. 

Your Aunt, Mary Kire. 


| Albertson’s, and Aaron and I followed with Al- 
- . » ° 

iret i, from meeting. I had long wanted to pay 
| that family a visit, and thus an opportunity was 
| afforded. I was pleased with the simplicity of 
| their mannersand appearance, nodisplay. Their 
table furnished with enough, but no unnecessary 
| 


love, 


| silver or variety of food. Oh, that more of our 
| members were thus consistent. 

At the Quarterly Meeting, a considerable 
company were convened, and we also had the 
company and labor of Abby Hutchinson, in 
addition to the Friends (strangers at the meet- 


MARY KITE HER SISTER. 
BIRMINGHAM, Tenth Month 28th, 
My Dear Sister :—Thy little note, appended 
to our brother Nathan's, was acceptable. I love 
to hear from thee and thine, having been much 
in feeling and sympathy with you in your vari- | ing the day before.) We dined at Amy Albert- 
ous trials and changes. This is a world of | son’s, and in the afternoon thy brother Joseph 
change, nothing permanent, nothing durable. 1 | took Mary and me to the city. Aaron went down 
doubt not, my sister, thou wilt fio id, even in the | in the car to the city, and so home in the even- 
country, many charms. I fiad itso. What a ing. Mary and I returned home on Seventh- 

beautiful appearance tie woods have presented, ' day. 


TO 


1859, | 
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At our Quarterly Meeting, Samuel Cope and 
W. and E. Evans were with us. Poor A 
G— commenced with his denunciation, to 
this effect, ‘‘ That he was commissioned from his 
heavenly Father to say that this Society would | 
be laid waste, because we had despised the Lord’s 
messengers, and turned the steps of his servants 
out of the right way, like Ananias and Sap- 
phira, had kept back part of the price ; that mid- 
dleism was a device of the grand enemy; buta 
people would be raised up tu support the an- 
cient doctrines of Quakerism.” I have heard 
him four different times, as near as I could 
judge, almost word for word. 

Samuel Cope had, I trust, acceptable service, 
and thy cousin William, and, in the second 
meeting, Elizabeth Evans and Hanvab Rhoads. 

Next day, Fourth day, we started, and dined, | 
by appointment, at J. Roberts. A pretty sight, 
parents and five children sat at the table, so 
plain and consistent in their appearance. After 
dinner, Jacob took Mary in his carriage, and 
Phebe got in with Aaron and me, and we travelled 
across the country to the Schuy!kill, and passed 
over at Conshohocken, a pleasant village built 
on the side of a hill, which gave us a fine view 
of the place. We passed a rich country, but so 
cut up with limestone quarries and iron-ore 
mines that it quite spoiled the appearance of 
their fields. We reached Alice Albertson’s, 
widow vf Josiah, and found my uncle John and 
Sarah Williams, who had come up in the car. 
The meeting at Plymouth is larger than some 
we afterwards met with, and has several clever- 
looking young people belonging thereto. Isaac 
and Abby Hall were with us. Thus, thou seest, 
helpers were sent. Wedined at Martha Albert- 
son’s, widow of Jacob. A nice family of chil- 
dren. They still feel their father’s loss, and their 
sister, Mary Benington’s, and the sister, who was 
their principal nurse, was quite poorly and nerv- 
ous, unable to get to meeting. We called to see 
Elizabeth White (widow of Benjamin), who is 
confined from a fall, and it looks doubtful her 
getting out again. She is in her eighty-ninth 
year, and seems ripe for her heavenly inherit- 
ance. Caleb and Hannah Cope met us at Ply- 
mouth, and took us twelve miles, to their home 
at Abington. This was a very small meeting. 
It being a rainy day might account for it. But 
they are few in number. This was on Sixth- 
day. In the afternoon, Caleb, wife and two chil- 
dren, went with us six miles, to George Spen- 
cer’s, and Seventh-day we had an appointed 
meeting at Horsham. Our Spencer friends are 
a goodly family. George and his wife (Dr. 
Thomas’ sister) occupy part of a large house, in 
the other end, Susan, Rebecca and a niece. 
Through the garden, a very snug house is in- 
habited by Edith, Priscilla and Mary (Jesse 
Spencer’s widow). Samuel Morris brought his 
sister-in-law to meeting, she being a member 
there. The meeting is much composed of mid- 
dle-aged persons, there being but few young 
people amongst them. It seemed like parting 
with old friends, in bidding this dear family 
farewell. We reached Alfred Cope’s that even- 
ing. On First-day, a large gathering at German- 
town, called a little while on Edith Edge, and 
then proceeded to Nathaniel’s, taking Thomas 
for our guide. The children seemed pleased. 
Indeed, all welcomed us kindly. I thought there 
was nothing to hinder a harmonizing as a fam- 
ily of love. I thought little Abby had nearly 
forgotten us. Children are very apt to lose sight 
of old friends and cling to new ones. Our kind 
cousins, Nathan and Sarah Hillis, conducted us 
to their home, where we found cousin Elizabeth 





Friends. In the morning we walked over to see 
Robert Scotton, who is very feeble, and to judge 
from appearances, is not far from the end of his 
pilgrimage journey, though he was able to get 
to meeting. We met with a larger company at 
Frankford than at some other places. This was 
on Second-day. We dined at Phebe Kinsey’s, 
and were kindly received by Phebe and Enos 
and Aun. We were touched by Ann’s great 
helplessness and her husband’s kindness. He 
sat by her at the table, cut up her food, which 
she was able to take up with a spoon put be- 
tween her lame fingers. He also put her saucer 
to her mouth. She looks contented and resigned. 
Hillis Kinsey’s widow lives with them, and seems 
very kind and helpful to the three aged peo- 
ple. 

Our two cousins, N——andS ,went with 
us to Jeremiah Comforts at Byberry. There are 
but three] families, all Comfort’s, and a young 
man, a son of Robert Parry, belonging to that 
meeting. Our feelings were touched at the help- 
less state of Jeremiah’s three sons, all he has. 
James is single, at home with his parents. He 
has had, for several years, an affection of the 
chest, with diseased liver, so that he is mostly 
confined at home in the winter season. We had 
at meeting J. Comfort and wife, two old people, 
their son Edward and his wife (Edith Edge’s 
daughter), and three sons, W. Parry and Jo- 
siah Bacon’s family, whose country residence is 
near, one or two others. We dined at Edward 
Comfort’s, who has had a serious injury on the 
back of his head, so as to disqualify him from 
| labor or riding. He walked to meeting. He has 
| a sore seaton in the back of his neck. We felt 
much for him and his family. After dinner we 
valled at Thomas Comfort’s, who has been much 
confined to his house for the last year, and looks 
much diseased. He and Martha received us 
kindly, and we were glad we called. We went 
on to Philadelphia. Next day, Fourth-day, at 
six o'clock in the morning, were seated in the 
steamboat at Walnut Street wharf. Got in the 
ear, and were hurried through Burlington, Tren- 
ton, ete., and had a fine view of mountain scenery 
and the Water Gap, and were met at Strouds- 
burg Station by Stogdell Stokes’ son John. They 
i had been looking for us, and received us kindly. 
Next day, Fifth-day, was their usual meeting- 
|day. A small company convened, but I believe 
most or all of their members were present, and 
also some others. Dinner being soon ready, we 
partook of their hospitality, and were soon on 
our way to Philadelphia, which we reached be- 
fore nine o’clock. Thus, my niece, I have given 
thee a hasty sketch of this journey, and feel 
thankful I was enabled to accomplish it, and 
with so little fatigue. I think I have been able 
to adopt the language, “ Return unto thy rest, 
oh, my soul, for the Lord has dealt bountifully 
with thee.” 

William, Mary and I expect to pay you a 
visit when Abby is better. 

With much love to thy dear mother, Francis 
and Abby and nurse, I remain affectionately, 
thy aunt, Mary Kire. 

The family send their love. 


| 
pany of William and Ann Hilles, very valuable 











cimanmsinctllilies 

Aw Unusuat PLea.—A suit has been pend- 
ing in the Superior Court in Boston in which it 
is sought to compel a life insurance company to 
pay twenty-five thousand dollars on a policy 
on the life of a man who died some months ago. 
It is understood that the company declines to 
pay on the ground that death was due to the 


a 


Letchworth, and in the evening had the com-| excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 


a 


————= 
Fifteen wit- 
nesses have been summoned, including three 
physicians, a druggist, and men who were asgo- 
ciated with the deceased in a business way, to 
show that he was addicted to the excessive on 
of liquors, and that his death was in some meas- 
ure attributable to such use.—Late Paper, 


Se 
Eddystone Lighthouse. 
(Concluded from page 207). 
Smeaton soon came to the conclusion that 
stone was the material for a lighthouse, though 
he had a considerable amount of difficulty in 
making the Brethren of the Trinity House agree 
with him. In spite of the two previous disasters, 
they still clung to the idea that wood should be 
employed, but at last gave in to their earnest 
and pertinacious engineer. He also devised a 
system of dovetailing, then scarcely known in 
masonry, though common enough in carpentry. 
In March, 1756, he set out from London to 
Plymouth, a journey which occupied him six 
days, on account of the badness of the roads, 
Smeaton was anxious to at once visit the site of 
his future triumph, but the sea was so heavy 
that they could not even visit the rock for many 
days, and when at last they did so, they could 
not land. All that the enthusiastic engineer 
could do was to view the cone of bare rock— 
the mere crest of the mountain, the base of which 
was laid in the sea-depths below. Three days 
later another attempt was made, this time with 
success, and he remained on the Eddystone rock 
for a couple of hours. After several other trials, 
it was not until seventeen days had elapsed that 
he was able to effect a second landing. After 
a further inspection, the party retreated to their 
sloop, which lay off until the tide had fallen, 
when Smeaton again landed, and the night be- 
ing perfectly still, he says, “I went on with my 
business till nine in the evening, having worked 
an hour by candle-light.” The following day 
he again landed and pursued his operations 
until interrupted by the ground swell, which 
sent the sea and surf high over the reef, nearly 
washing him away, with his workmen. This is 
but a sample of the difficulties attending the 
actual construction of the tower. Lord Elles- 
mere said of Smeaton that “ battles have been 
won, and campaigns conducted to a successful 
issue, with less of personal exposure to physical 
danger on the part of the commander-in-chief, 
than was constantly encountered by him during 
the greater part of those years in which the 
lighthouse was in course of erection. In all 
works of danger he himself led the way—was 
the first to spring upon the rock and the last to 
leave it; and, by his own example, he inspired 
with courage the humble workmen engaged in 
varrying out his plans, who, like himself, were 
unaccustomed to the special terrors of the scene.” 
Smeaton fixed the centre, and laid down the 
lines on the afternoon of the third of August, 
1756, and from that time the work proceeded, 
but with many interruptions from bad weather 
and heavy seas. The men persevered when the 
weather gave the slightest chance, although some- 
times only able to labor two hours out of the 
twenty-four. Then at the end of the season the 
party were prepared to return to the yard ashore, 
where the great masses of stone were to be sawn 
and cut during the winter for the ensuing season ; 
they had a most dangerous voyage, being nearly 
wrecked on a Cornish reef, and, then, when they 
had barely escaped this peril, they were blown 
away to the Bay of Biscay for four days. At 
Jast they came to an anchor in Plymouth Sound, 
much to their own joy and that of their friends. 
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Winter was occupied in dressing the stones, | dles stuck in hoops, just asa booth or circus 
Smeaton himself laying all the lines on the} would be at a country fair, and even as late as 
workshop floor in chalk, in order to ensure the | 1811 it was lighted with twenty-four wax can- 








| Zach foot yields a quarter of a pint of neat’s- 
le ‘ ? “a.4 ; ‘ ee 
| foot oil; the tail is used in making soup.—Sei- 
entifie American. 













ssible accuracy in fitting. Nearly fi 3 812 the Lizard light was a coal fire ; ee 
reatest possible accuracy in fitting. Nearly four; dles. In 1812 the L ght w ; 7 | 
Fundred and fifty ton of stones were thus dressed | this was also the case elsewhere. Nowadays, mag- A Letter to Friends of Port Isaac. 


by the time the weather was sufficiently favora- | nificent Argand lamps, usually burning sperm 
ble to resume operations on the rock. The first | or colza oil, and occasionally gas, or having the 


| 


| Dear Frienps:—Being at this time disabled 
by 


much pain and weakness, and confined to 





stone, of two and a quarter tons weight, was | 
laid in its place on June 12th, 1757, and from 
that time forth the work went on steadily, sub- 
iect to the usual interruptions from weather. 
‘When they had laid the sixth course, it was 
found that the building had been raised above 
the average wash of the sea, and thenceforth 
the progress of erection was much more rapid. 

The next winter was very tempestuous, and 
it was not till May 12th that Smeaton could ef: 
fect a landing on the rock. He was delighted 
to find his work absolutly intact, as be had left 
it, At the end of this season the twenty-ninth 
course of stones had been laid. 

While staying in Plymouth, Smeaton used to 
come out upon the Hos, with his telescope, and 
from the spot where the Spanish Armada was 
first descried making for the English coast, peer 
out towards the Eddystone. “ There were still 
many who persisted in asserting that no build- 
ing erected of stone could possibly stand upon 
the Eddystone; and again and again the en- 
gineer, in the dim grey of the morning, would 
come out and peer through his telescope at his 
deep-sea lamp-post. Sometimes he had to wait 
long until he could see a tall white pillar of 
spray shoot up into the air. Thank God! it 
was still safe. Theo as the light grew, he could 
discern his building, temporary house and all, 
standing firm amidst the waters; aud thus far 
satisfied, he could proceed to his workshops, his 
mind relieved for the day.” The winter follow- 
ing the third season he spent in London, mak- 
ing the designs for the iron and copper work 
and glass of the balcony and lantern, the manu- 
facture of which were carried out under his own 
eye. 

The ensuing season proved sc stormy that it 
was July 5th before a landing could be made 
on the rock, but so well did the work proceed 
from this point onwards that the tower was com- 
pleted, so far as the masonry was concerned, by 
August 17th. The last mason’s work done was 
the cutting of the words “ Laus Deo” upon the 
last stone set over the door of the lantern. Round 
the upper store-room, upon the course uader the 
ceiling, had been cut, at an earlier period, “ Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” 

The light was first exhibited on the night of 
the sixteenth of October, 1759. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards a terrible storm raged for 
days along the south-west coast; but though 
incalculable ruin was inflicted upon the harbors 
and shipping, all the damage done to the light- 
house was repaired by a little putty. When 
the sea rolled in with more than usual fury, the 
lighthouse was enveloped in spray, and when 
struck by a strong wave, the central portion 
shot up the shaft and leapt quite over the lan- 
tern. When a wave hurled itself on the tower, 
the report of the shock was like a cannon, and 
4 tremor passed through the entire building. At 
first the men wished themselves further, but 
80n, of course, became accustomed to the life, 
and Smeaton mentions the case of one of them 
who would even give up to a companion his 
turn for going ashore. 

During a period of forty years after the com- 


pletion of Smeaton’s lighthouse, the lantern was 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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————— 


electric light, backed by the brightest of para- 
boloidal reflectors, the whole revolving by ma- 
chinery, give the mariner warning and assurance 
in a rather more positive manner than he re- 
ceived in those days of tallow or wax. 
brilliant lights of to-day attract not merely land 
and sea-birds, but bees and other insects, the 
birds often dashing against the lantern with 
great force, and stunning themselves. Many a 
vood breakfast have the eatable kinds afforded 
the light-keepers through these acts of suicide. 


Smeaton’s lighthouse on the Eddvystone rock } 


did good service for one hundred and twenty 
years, but towards the end of that time there 
were grave doubts regarding its stability. 
I 


oa 


Sir 


the Eddystone had been a matter of anxiety 
and watchful care to the corporation of the 
Trinity House, owing to the great tremor of the 
building with each wave stroke.” He also stated 
that the rock itself had been considerably un- 
dermined. A new tower was finished in 1882 
in place of Smeaton’s, by Douglass, on another 
part of the reef. Like its predecessor, it is in- 
geniously dovetailed throughout. Its dioptric 
apparatus gives, at an elevation of one hundred 
and thirty-three feet, a light equal to one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand six hundred candles, 
and visible in clear weather a distance of seven- 
teen and a half miles. 
point, if it could be discovered, to learn how 
far the twenty-four candles of the beginning of 
the century shed their feeble light! 


Owing to the state of the foundation, Smeaton’s 
lighthouse was taken down to the level of the 
first room, but the stump has been allowed to 


remain. The upper portion has been re-erected 
on Piymouth Hoe, some fourteen miles off. 


En passant it may be remarked that a light- 
house may be built to too great a height, or 
Thus on Lundy 
Island, in the Bristol Channel, the old light, on 
a high cliff, stands five hundred and forty feet 
The consequence is that 
the light itself has often been hidden by mist or 
sea-fog, while the lower part of the island was 
It is, so to speak, up in the 


placed on a too elevated cliff. 
above the sea level. 


plainly visible. 


clouds. It is to be replaced by two lighthouses 


sea.— Romance of the Sea. 


-__ 

Science Uriiizes ALL THE Ox.—Not many 
years ago, when an ox was slaughtered, forty 
per cent. of the animal wasted. At the 
present time nothing is lost but its dying breath 


Was 


ao} 
_ 5 


As but oue-third of the weight of the animal | 
consists of products that can be eaten, the ques- 


tion of utilizing the waste is a serious one. The 
blood is used in refining sugar and in sizing pa 
per, or manufactured into door-knobs and but 
tons. The hide goes to the tanner; horns an 


hoofs are transformed into combs and buttons; 


thigh-bones, worth $80 per ton, are cut int 
handles for clothes-brushes; foreleg-bones sel 
for $30 per ton for collar-buttons, parasol 
handles and jewelry ; the water in which bone 
are builed is reduced to glue; 
sawing the bones is good for cattle and poultry 


illuminated with nothing better than tallow can- | the smallest bones are made into bone-black. 


The | 


ames N. Douglass, the great engineer, stated, | 
in 1878, that “for several years the safety of 


It would be a curious 


’ 


one at either end of the island, the lights of 
neither to be over two hundred feet above the 


the dust from 


my chamber, I cannot visit you personally: it 
therefore became some concern to me, to send 
you this Epistle and token of true love, with 
desires for your everlasting well-being. 

The Lord, as you know, hath been wonderful- 
ly kind unto us, in visiting us with his day- 
spring from on high, and calling us to he a 
peculiar people, and a chosen generation, to 
show forth his praise; and as we have been 
diligent in waiting upon Him, He has frequently 
renewed his visitations unto us, whereby we 
have known his Divine teaching, and need not 
any man to teach us, but as the same anointing 
teacheth, which is truth, and no lie. . 
} 


eve 5 


| 


This is indeed a great privi and that 
which we labour and travail for is, that all may 
become the children of Zion, taught of the Lord, 
that they may be established in righteousness, 
and be far from oppression ; and this is enjoyed by 
those who obey his Divine teaching. They have 
a familiar converse with Him, and are made 
glad in his presence ; they delight in assembling 
together for the worshipping of Him, and it is 
a great comfort to them, to approach before Him. 
And although the proud may be counted happy, 
and they who work wickedness may be set up 
—yet they that fear the Lord, will take oppor- 
tunities to speak comfortably one unto another; 
and the Lord hearkens, and hears, and has a 
book of remembrance written for them, and 
they shall be his in the day when He makes up 
his jewels. And herein is the fellowship and 
unity of brethren, where the flock of Christ 
feed together and partake of the pastures of life, 
and drink of that river, the streams of which 
make glad the city of God ; and the body edifies 
itself in love, being all in a holy subjection to 
our heavenly head and Lord, Christ Jesus. 

But the great enemy of the happiness of man- 
kind, who labours to draw the stars of heaven 
from their station, endeavours at this day to 
draw many, who have in some measure believed, 
from their steadfastness in the truth. Thus 
some, as in the days of old, having departed 
from the heavenly union, have gone into the 
envious ways of Cain, have followed covetousness 
with Balaam, and perished in the gainsaying 
of Core. But I am persuaded better things 
concerning you ; however, I was willing to send 
these few cautions, that you may be found watch- 
ful for the visitations of Divine grace, and may 
never be prevailed on by the subtilty of Satan. 

First,—then, I caution you, that you may watch 
’\ diligently against the temptations of the world 
and the cares of this lite, which, as they have 
prevailed, have caused many to become dry 
and formal, and unacquuinted with the springs 
of Divine virtue. Our Saviour cautioned his 
followers to take heed lest their hearts should 
be overcome by them; and He set forth the 
dismal condition of such, in the parable of that 
ground which was overgrown with briars and 
thorns, whereby the seed sown was choked and 
became unfruitful. Such may frequent meetings 
a long time and yet receive no benefit: not that 
there is any thing wanting in the Lord; but 
these want the due qualifications that fit us for 
his Divine blessings. Therefore, friends, let us 
labour to obtain, a spirit more heavenly and 
less worldly; and in it we shall find the Lord 
to be as near as ever; truth will be as desirable 
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to us as ever it was; and, as a people risen with | our Lord told the woman, worshipped they 
Christ Jesus, we shall seek those things that} knew vot what: but those that come under the 


are above: our affections will be settled on Him, 


direction of the spirit of Truth, they know whom 


and those graces which He brings into the soul ; | they worship,and what worship He is well pleased 
the want of which has caused many to sit down | with; and that the sacrifices of God, a broken 


in barrenness, under an empty profession, where, 
as the foolish virgins, their lamps have been 
destitute of the Divine oil. 

Secondly.—F riends, be careful to keep up your 


heart, a contrite spirit, he never will despise. 
And as the apostle told the Athenians, they 


might feel after the Lord, fur He was not far 
from every one of them—to Him I desire to 


assemblies, and to improve the opportunities of | direct and leave you, who leads in the way of 


worshipping the great God. Let that mind be 
in you which was in the kingly prophet, who 
said, “I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go up to the house of the Lord:” for that 
spirit which leads people to be careless of meet- 
ings, leads out of the love of Truth ; the services 
of such become tedious, and it is a hard exercise 
to them to wait upon God. Whereas the poor 
in spirit, with those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, will delight to look unto Him who 
feeds them and refreshes them, and who takes 
a delight in their approaching near unto Him. 

Thirdly.— Be careful to keep up the testimony 


of truth, and not to flinch from it because of 


sufferings ; for that spirit which is offended with 
suffering, and looks upon it as grievous and 
intolerable, bas not been duly exercised in look- 
ing unto the Lord. If our hearts were guided 
by the spirit of faith, we should thereby see 
how blessed they are who are persecuted for 
righteousness sake, and that their reward is great 
in Heaven. 

In the primitive times, it is said, they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing 
that they had in heaven a far more enduring 
substance. Let this heavenly inheritance be set 
before your eyes ; that so you may not look upon 
the loss of goods or loss of liberty, to be such 
grievous and insupportable exercises, as therefore 
to let fall any branch of that testimony, Christ 
has called us to bear. The providence of God 
has given us great degrees of liberty and ease 
from the outward persecutor ; and there are not 
many branches of our testimony, fur which we 
are so liable to sufferings as we were some years 
ago. Let us be thankful to God for his mercy, 
and be true and faithful unto Him; that we may 
have right to enter with Him, and to eat of the 
hidden manna, and to enjoy “that white stone, 
in which is the new name that no one knoweth 
but he who receiveth it.” 

Finally.—Brethren, be at peace with each 
other. Let the love of God abound among you, 
that the strong may bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not seek to please themselves. Let not 
those who are weak in judgment be strong in 
conceit ; but all holding to the head, from which 
the whole body, by jointsand bands, hath nourish- 
ment ministered, grow up together, to serve, to 
honour, and to praise the great God, who is 
over all, worthy for ever! 

And thus, friends, you will become more and 
more lively and lovely in the eyes of the Lord ; 
and your fellowship together in the truth, will 
be like the oil that fell upon the head of Aaron ; 
which did not only come down to his beard, 
but to the very skirts of his garment. So will 
the mourners be comforted, the weak and feeble 
ones supported, the careless be cautioned, and 
the rebellious rebuked; and your neighbors, 
in attending your meetings, and in the doctrine 
they hear, will have an ensign held out to them ; 
by which they will be turned to the light within, 
the holy unction, the law written in the heart 
and placed in the spirit ; and come to the know- 
ledge of God, which is life eternal. Many have 
been like unto the Athenians, worshipping an 
unknown God; or like the Samaritans, who, as 


righteousness, and in the midst of the path of 


| judgment; He will be a succour to the needy 





| 


soul, enrich the poor, and strengthen the feeble- 
minded. In whose sweet love and peace, I 
salute you, and remain your faithful friend, 
And fellow traveller, 
THomas Gwin. 
FALMOUTH, thirteenth of Second Month, 1710. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO PATIENCE 
UNDER FAILURE. 


O, weary soul ! across whose path the shadow 
Of failure lies, 

Who scarce can dare, again to lift to Heaven 
Those weeping eyes ; 

Look up! the clouds for thee will soon be breaking, 
In glad surprise. 


Thy Father knoweth that thou long hast needed 
This discipline ; 

Needed to realize, through frequent failure, 
The strength of sin ; 

Then, having learned thy weakness, in his power 
Thou yet shalt win. 


“Thou yet shalt win,’ O comforting assurance 
To faith long tried ! 

To know thy loving Lord has not forsaken, 
Though He doth chide, 

And e’en these failures may have been permitted 
To check thy pride 


Long hast thou thirsted for the living water— 
The stream Divine— 

Long hast thon hungered, that a crumb of blessing 
Might vet be thine: ‘ 

He who this longing gives, will one day call thee, 
To “Come and dine.” 


The Saviour whem thou seeks shall, to his temple, 
“Come suddenly ;” 

The “ messenger” of peace, “ whom thou delights in,” 
And longs to see, 

Shall sit with patience’as “a purifier,” 
Refining thee. 

He waits till we his blessed will desire 
In truth to know; &"* *""" 

Until we bring into his heavenly storehouse 
The tithes we owe; 

Then, in onr souls He makes abundant blessings 
To overflow. 

A. J. G. 

MALVERN, First Month Ist, 1898, 





ANOTHER'S VIEW. 

Would we could see another’s soul 
As we can see our own, 
’Twould save us many sad mistakes, 
Were such a power known. 
How often we misjudge some one, 
Because we cannot see 
Their hearts, but as we feel our own, 
And think, so theirs must be. 


Could we but step right in their place 
And feel as they would feel, 
Our sympathy would be aroused, 
Their souls would seem more real. 
We then would less misunderstand, 
And others’ hearts we’d know, 
A sympathetic cord would bind, 
And others’ feelings show. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestowy, N. J. 
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The Cattle Industry of the West. 


(Continued from page 204.) 

The business was probably the wildest and 
roughest that man follows; and it trained a cor. 
responding set of men. They were not merel 
boistering fellows full of stage oaths and un. 
couth conduct, but steady, hard-working, meth. 
odical men, faithful to their duties. A writer 
says of them, “ These men were grimy with toil 
of the most exacting sort. Their fare was coarse 
and common. They were rudely clad. Yet 
hard as was their apparent lot and rude as they 
who shared it, their simple and uncomplaining 
hardihood and self-control, their dignity, and 
their generous conduct left a good impression,” 

He is a man able to read brands and ride 
horses, to follow, sign and mark calves, to ride 
all day and all night, to go hungry and thirsty, 
to go without shelter, or home or guidance, al- 
ways having in mind, the thing he started out 
to do, the duty to be performed. This duty he 
will do without overseeing. No higher type of 
employee ever existed, not one more desirable, 
The rudest of the rude in some ways, he is the 
very soul of honor in all the ways of his calling, 

One of the things most dreaded by cowboy is 
a stampede of the herd he is driving. The 
following description of one of these wild scenes 
is given by J. B. Cranfill, editor of the Texas 
Baptist Standard :— 


“ Tn 1876, the Wilson brothers, of Kansas City, 

having purchased over fifteen thousand head of 
cattle in Hamilton, Comanche, Coryell and Bell 
counties, and having arranged to centralize the 
herd near Comanche Springs, in McLennan 
County, drove to the Bennett Hills and went 
into camp to await the carrying out of their 
orders. These cattle were driven across the 
Leon at various suitable fords and converged 
on that beautiful prairie, in the centre of which 
now stands the town of MeGregor. On the 
Fourth of July of that year the entire herd was 
under way, headed for Towash on the Brazos 
River. It was a magnificent army of steers, in 
superb condition, kept together by a corps of 
twenty-five cowboys, mounted on bronchos— 
men experienced in their business. The herd 
| was not pressed, the object being to let them 
| graze on the rich herbage, with a view of keep- 
ing them in good condition and reaching the 
market in time to catch the best prices, in the 
fall of the year. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon there were signs of an electric storm. A 
black cloud showed above the foothills, and the 
| sun shining against it painted a rainbow which 
| appeared to touch the earth at both ends. The 
jentire herd became nervous and showed their 
| fear by those low bellowings, ominous to the 
| experienced cattle-man as the muttering thun- 
|der. The cowboys were experienced men, and 
they kept the moving mass well in hand, 9% 
ithat when the sun set all was well, and the 
| cattle were bedded on the plains near the South 
Bosque, and night settled in with the promise 
| of a safe crossing at the Brazos the next day. 
| A detail of four cowboys was made for the first 
| watch, and these mounted sentinels took their 
| places and rode silently around the sleeping 
| squadron of long-horns. The first watch ended 
at nine o’clock, and the second watch went on 
duty. It was during the second watch that the 
memorable Wilson stampede occurred. 

“At ten o'clock the cattle appeared to be sleep- 
ing profoundly. The cowboys say that cattle 
dream and see ghosts; it is certain that this 
drove of fifteen thousand was nervous, made 80, 
| perhaps, by the thunder-storm of the previous 
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with suspicion. It is likely that a great many 
cattle in that vast accumulation had never seen 
such a rainbow. It was distinct throughout 
the arch and very broad; the lightning, too, 
was very vivid, and the thunder-claps that fol- 
lowed were like sharp artillery. The cowboys 
insisted long afierward that it was the thunder- 
storm and the rainbow of the afternoon that 
caused the stampede that night. Be that as it 
may, it was a stampede that the cattle-men who 
witnessed it have never forgotten, and are still 
telling it to posterity, 

“ The stars were all shining, and there was no 
cause at all for the arousing of the herd. They 
appeared to get up all at once, with a single 
purpose, and the roar that was herd seemed to 
come from a single throat. The Wilson brothers 
and their cowboys who were sleeping in their 
camp rushed to their ponies who were grazing 
with the saddles and bridles on, and as fast as 
the bits could be replaced in their mouths, they 
mounted and galloped to the flanks of the now 
disappearing mass, headed in the direction of 
the Brazos River. 

“The cowboys on guerd took the usual course 
in such cases; they kept out of the way of the 
charging mass, and galloped on the flanks, mov- 
ing toward the head of the column, hoping to 
‘point them off,’ as they call it, and start them 
moving in a circle. The boys who formed the 
guard, in galloping along the front of the stam- 
pede, saw the eyes of the terrified beeves emitt- 
ing fire, and their tongues protruding. They 
uttered those low notes of terror so familiar on 
the plains, and galloped madly along, suffering 
from a panic fur which no real cause existed on 
earth.” 

“As the herd rushed on, their horns rattled 
together, and all the horns of fifteen thousand 
head of cattle rattling together sounded like an 
immense concert of castanets. 

“Cattle are not able to sustain a long run, and 
this the cowboys know. For instance, a mad 
speed of five miles is enough to break down al- 
most any steer; and the cattle-men knew how 
the country lay beyond them, and in this re- 
spect they had an advantage. 

“The re-enforcements of the cowboys who were 
off duty, and who had hastily mounted and 
joined those on watch at the time, gave them a 
strong advantage in the efforts being made to 
stop the stampede. The plan was to get the 
cattle to ‘milling.’ or running in a circle. The 
elder of the Wilson brothers had been a cowboy 
from childhood. He was riding a cream-colored 
stallion, and as he passed me he had his Colt’s 
revolver in his hand. One of the cowboys on 
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afternoon and the rainbow which they had eyed steers they began shooting their revolver close|that gulley. It was called Stampede Gulley 


to them, and in that way the bunch was made j for many years afterward, and perhaps will al- 


to oblique, and as the leading bunch of cattle 
obliqued the main stampede obliqued, and the 
first step in ‘ milling’ had been taken. By this 
time the cattle were getting tired. Nearly five 
miles had been covered, and the breath of the | 
leaders was coming short and painfully; but 


they were rushing on, because the front cattle | 


at this time knew as a matter of fact their only 
safety was in keeping up the run. 


ways, with some people, be remembered by that 


name.” 


Extracts from Minutes of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
Third Month 27th, 1760.—At our Monthly 
Meeting for Business, held at Trade Haven 


[hose be- Meeting House, the meeting prepared a few lines 


hind were coming, and they were in the majority, | by way of a certificate for our friend, Joshua 


and the leaders were compelled to run. 


There | Brown, who paid a religious visit to the several 


was real danger for the forward members of the | weekly meetings within the verge of this meeting. 


stam pede. 


Fifth Month 29th.—At our Monthly Meet- 


“In the invoice of articles contained in the ing for Business at Tread Haven, the Friends 


regulation ‘ outfit,’ there is always some kind of 


in Mr. Wilson’s outfit, it is possible that the 
stampede would have been halted without dis- 
aster. He had a Mexican along, one of the best 
cowboys in the Southwest. This Mexican and 
his horse always reminded those who saw him 
ride of the fabled centaur. He rode far torward 
and bent over, so that he and his horse appeared 
to be one animal. No horse, however rugged, 


him. This Aztee had been to the little brandy 
runlet too often, and had filled and emptied his 
tin cup with surreptitious intoxicants, so that 
his usual excellent judgment went awry. When 
he succeeded in getting mounted, after having 
fumbled with his bridle a good deal, he was far 
in the rear and the stampede had gone past him, 
so that when he overtook the rear end, he passed 
to the front on the other side, and rode on the 
wrong flank. When he reached the head of 
the herd he was just in time to defeat the ma- 
neeuver then under execution of bending the 
moving mass from a straight line to a semicircle. 
Revolver in hand, disregarding the other men, 





| pice. This precipice was a wash in the prairie, 
forming a deep ravine fully thirty yards wide ; 
and in a shorter time than it takes to tell of 
| this contretemps the head of the column was 
| pouring over, a horrible cascade of beef, plung- 
| ing madly into destruction while fleeing from an 
| imaginary danger. 
| lieutenants saw that it was impossible to save 
| their cattle they saved themselves by dexterous- 
j ly turning at right angles at full speed and rid- 
ing out of the way. They next returned to the 
| flank and held a council of war. A few seconds 
decided them, and all hands commenced shoot- 


| ing into the herd, the object now being to build 





a gray horse was able to keep up with him. | a breastwork of carcasses and save the rear end 


These two distanced all the others. They rode 
across the front of the stampede, which is a 
feat attended with terrific danger; for when a 


rider is in front of the rushing drove of mad | 


cattle, if his horse should stumble and fall, he 
may be put down as a thing of the past. The 
herd will ‘wipe him out.’ This Mr. Wilson 
knew, and the cowboy riding close to his crup- 
per also knew ; but they were going to take all 
the dangers and get that herd running in a 
circle if it were possible to do so. 

“Some cattle can outrun others, and in this 
case there was a bunch of about fifty fully twen- 
ty yards in advance, and toward this leading 
group the two rescuers rode. Of the leading 
group, also, some were faster than others, and 
this group ran in a diamond shape, with two im- 
Mense steers leading all. When Mr. Wilson 
and his companion reached the two leading 


front. The gulley was nearly full of cattle by 
| this time. They were snorting and bellowing, 
crashing and tearing, and still heaping up; and 
when the firing began the wounded ones tum- 
bled over on the others, and in a short time the 
gulley, like the sunken road at Waterloo, was 
| bridged by carcasses. The herd surged up in 
billows, like an ocean, and bent now, because 
it could not do otherwise. The semicircle was 
formed and Wilson and his men crossed the 
gulley below and rode around the opposite side 
and recrossed; and in a short time they had 
the cattle halted, forming an incomplete letter 
QO, and there they stood, bellowing, shivering. 
All hands remained on watch all night, and in 
the morning when a count was made, it was as- 
certained that 2,700 head were missing. There 
were afterward 2,700 pair of horns taken from 





stimulants; and but for the stimulants contained | 


‘wild and woolly,’ had ever been able to unseat | 


from the destruction that had overtaken the | 


i 
| 


When Mr. Wilson and his | 


| 





| Meeting for 


appointed to visit the several weekly meetings, 
report that they have visited the most of the 
meetings, and hope their visits have been of ser- 
vice and satisfaction to Friends. 

This meeting received sundry printed epistles, 
both from the Yearly Meeting in London and 
from the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, which 
were read in, and to the satisfaction of, this 
meeting, and distributed among the several 
weekly meetings, for further service and it is 
advised that one of each be read in each weekly 
meeting. 

This meeting also received sundry small books 
from Friends in London, which were distributed 
among the several weekly meetings. 

Seventh Month 3lst.—At a Monthly Meeting 
for Business, at Tread Haven, Benjamin Berry 
produced a certificate from the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Duck Creek, held at Little Creek the 
twenty-fourth of Fifth Month, 1760, signifying 
Friends’ unity with him, and his clearness in 
relation to marriage or other incumbrances, 
which was read in, and to the satisfaction of, 
this meeting. 

Eighth Month 27th.—At a Monthly Meeting 


he began shooting in the faces of the wild steers ; | for Business at Tread Haven, some of the Friends 
and the effect of this was to straighten the run| appointed to visit Tuckahoe Meeting, report 
and bring the advance straight toward a preci- | that they visited the meeting, and there was but 


one of the Friends that was dissatisfied about 
the alteration of the Monthly Meeting, and he 
said he was reconciled with his brethren, but 
not with the alterations of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, and that they hope it will be better for the 
future. Therefore, this meeting recommends 
that Friends frequently visit that Preparative 
Meeting, and strive to settle any difference that 
may arise for the future. 

Twelfth Month 25th.—At a Monthly Meet- 

ing for Business at Third Haven, Benjamin 
erry requested liberty to take the measures 
the law directs to recover several debts due from 
persons not in unity with Friends. Therefore 
this meeting appoints James Kemp and Henry 
Clark to inquire if he has just cause to go to 
law, and give him liberty, if they think proper. 
The Yearly Meeting Queries were read in this 
meeting, and answered to by Third Haven 
Meeting. 

Seventh Month 30th, 1761—At a Monthly 
susiness at Third Haven, the ad- 
vice of the Quarterly Meeting in regard to an- 
swering the Queries being before this meeting, 
this meeting advises the several weekly meetings 
to be more diligent in preparing and sending 
answers to the Queries up to this meeting. 

Ninth Month 24th—At a Monthly Meeting 
for Business at Third Haven, the Yearly Meet- 
ing Queries were read and answered to by some 
meetings. The sufferings of Friends being called 
for, were given in to this meeting, in order to 
be sent up to the Quarterly Meeting. 

First Month 28th, 1762.—At a Monthly Meet- 
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ing for Business at Third Haven, John Gill 
produced a certificate from the Monthly Meet- 


ing held at Aldston, in Cumberland, signifying | 


| 





First Month 27th, 1763—At a Monthly 
Meeting for Business at Third Haven, the 
Friends app. vinted to attend the service of the 


F riends’ unity with him, and recommending | last Quarterly Meeting, report they all attended 


member, which 


The 


him to our notice as a proper 
was read and received by this meeting. 
minute of 
groes was rea d in this meeting. 


Fifth Month 27th.—At a Monthly Meeting 


for Business held at Third Haven Meeting- | 


house, the Committee appointed to visit the 
several weekly meetings, reported as follows: 
“Some of us have visited Choptank Meeting, in 
which we had good satisfaction, under 
of the extending of life towards us, which en 
abled some of us to treat with them, in love, for 
their not attending the Monthly Meeting, and 
their reasons seemed to us not to be satisfactory. 

“And some of us accompanied our women 
Friends in visiting Bayside Meeting, and they 
seemed to us to be much at ease, yet we were 
favored with some strength to treat with them, 
in love, for their negligence. We also visited 
Marsh Creek Meeting, and the few that we found 
there appeared in a state of much weakness, and 
we were enabled to treat with them in love, in 
order to stir them up to the discharge of their 
duty, which was greatly to our satisfaction and 
comfort. 

“And Tuckahoe Preparative Meeting being 
visited by some of us, where we found a com- 
plaint against J. W. and W. W. for appearing 
frequently in their said meeting in a spirit of 
anger and opposition, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of that meeting, and being favored with a 
degree of strength and ability to treat with them 
for their disorders, notwithstanding which they 
appear to us to remain in the same spirit.” 

Seventh Month 29:h.—At a Monthly Meet- 
ing for Business held at Third Haven Meeting 
House, James Kemp reports that he has visited 
J. W., and that he gave him to understand that 
he would strive to retrain from being active in 
meetings for business for the future, but this 
meeting thinks he ought to make an acknow- 
ledzment for the disorder, and not to be in any 
sort active in any of the business of the Church 
until he is received in full unity, and this meet- 
ing appoints Joseph Bartlett and Jonathan Neale 
to visit him and let him know the same, and to 
labor with him in love, in order to bring him 
to a sight of his misconduct, and make report 
of their proceedings to our next meeting. 


a sense 


Ninth Month 30th.—At a Monthly Meeting 
for Business, held at Third Haven Meeting 


House, the Friends appointed to visit J. W., 

report they have visited him; and he told them 
that he intended not to sit in Preparative Meet- 
ings for Business for the future, for if he saw 
things going amiss, as he had done, he could 
not help opposing, and, as for what the meeting 
requests, he could not a with, because, 

when he saw things go wrong, he thought it his 
duty to oppose them. 
in a spirit of anger, he did freely ac ‘knowledge 
that he was sorry for, which acknowle lgment 
is received as satisfaction, provided he refrains 
being active in meetings for business until he 
is received in full unity. 

Twelfth Month 30th.—At a Monthly Meet- 
ing for Business at Third Haven, Benjamin 
Berry requested leave of this meeting to take 
the measures the law directs to condemn a piece 
of ground, in order to build a water-mill thereon, 
therefore Francis Neall and Daniel Dickinson 
were appointed to inquire into the circumstances 
of the case, and give him leave, if they think 
proper, and report thereof to our next meeting. | 


our Yearly Meeting in regard to Ne- | 


And as for his appearing | 


| 








| ister of 


| Seventh-day before, with John Bottomley, 


accordin g to appointment, and they produced 
to this meeting an Epistle from ‘the Yearly 
Meeting at Philade sIphia, which was read in, 
and to the satisfaction of, this meeting (which 
Epistle i is thought proper to be handed down to 
the several weekly meetings for further service), 
also a Minute from the last Q duarterly Meeting, 
which was recommended to this meeting, and 
is as followeth, “ This meeting, sorrowfully ob- 
serving a deficiency on account of maintaining 
our testimony against the payment of priests’ 
wages, earnestly advises the sever: al Monthly 
Meetings tenderly to treat with such as are de- 
ficient, in order to excite them to more faithful- 
ness in that respect.” 


To be continued. 
arses = 
For “ THE 
John Yeardley and his Travels. 

The following memoir is made up of extracts 
from one of those soberly bound old volumes 
so familiar to Friends of a generation ago. It 
was written by Charles Tylor. It is very in- 
teresting, and narrates the Christian labors and 
travels on the contineat of Europe of an Eng- 
lish Friend who flourished during the early 
part of the present century. If to thus revive 
his hopes and fears and good works, for the 
sake of his Master, will tend to interest or help 
any of our day, I shall feel amply repaid for 
the time spent in abridging this narrative. 

Wan. C. ALLEN. 

John Yeardley was born on the third of the 
First Month, 1786, at a small farm house in 
the valley of the Rother, near Sheffield. His 
parents, Joel and Francis Yeardley, farmed 
pasture land, and his mother is said to have 
been famous for her cream cheeses, which she 
carried herself to the Sheffield market. She 
was a pious and industrious woman ; but through 
the misconduct of her husband she was some- 
times reduced to such straits as scarcely to have 
enough food for her children. 

Whilst John was a lad, several of the family, 
including two of his sisters, embraced the Truth 
as held by Friends. In the year 1802 they re- 
moved to a farm at Blacker, and attended a 
meeting near that town. At Blacker it was 
John’s business to ride into Barnesley daily on 
a pony, with two barrels of milk to distribute 
to the customers of his mother’s dairy. His 
elder brother Thomas worked on a farm. 

Their attendance at Burton Meeting brought 
them under the notice of Joseph Wood, a min- 
the Society. This Friend had been a 
Yorkshire clothier, but relinquished business in 


FRIEND,” 


the prime of life and spent the rest of his days | 


: assiduous pastoral labor of a kind of which 

» have few examples. ‘To attend a Monthly 
Satin: he would leave home on foot the 
‘ also 
a Friend and a preacher, and at one time his 
servant, some neighboring meeting. He 


4" ws 
tor 


would oceupy the evening with social calls, 


at every house a word of exhortation or 
comfort. ‘The meeting next day would witness 
his fervent ministry. In the afternoon they | 
would proceed to the place where 
Meeting was to be held the following day. This 
they would attend, filling up the time before or 
after with rel igious or social visits. 
tervals of the Monthly Meeting, when not en- 
| gaged on more distant service, it was his prac- 
| tice to appo int meetings for worship in the vil- 


leaving 


the Monthly | 


In the in-| 


| lages, near his home, and very frequently to 
visit those places where individuals were under 
convincement, particularly near Barnsley and 
Dewsbury, where at that time many were added 
to the Society. On his return from these ser- 
vices, this excellent man would spend the day 
in an upper room, without a fire, even in the 
severest weather, writing a minute account of all 
that had happened. 

Joseph Wood first had intercourse with Joel 
Yeardley’s family in the year 1803. He writes: 
“ We felt inclined to visit Joel Yeardley’ s family 
who are under convincement. We went to 
breakfast. He and Frances and his wife, with 
Thomas and John, their sons, the former being 
about nineteen, and the latter about seventeen 
years of age, received us in a very kind and 
affectionate manner, expressing their satisfae- 
tion at our coming to see them. They « appeared 
quite open, and gave us a particular account of 
the manner of their convincement and begin. 
ning to attend Friend’s Meetings, which was 
about four years ago. I believe there is a good 
degree of sincerity in the man and his wife, and 
the two sons appear tender and hopeful.” 

The next month Joseph Wood repeated his 
visit, and gives an account of the interview in 
the following words: 

“Fifth Mouth, 1803.—Having ever since I 
was at Joel Yeardley’s, felt my mind drawn to 
sit with the family, and this appearing to me to 
be the right time, I set out from home in com- 
pany with John Bottomley. After tea, Thomas 
Dixon Walton and Samuel Coward came to 
meet us there. In the evening we had a precious 
opportunity together, in which caution, counsel, 
advice and encouragement flowed plentifully, 
suited to the varied states of the family. At 
the breaking up of the opportunity, I had some- 
thing very encouraging to communicate to their 
son Thomas, who is, I believe, an exercised 
youth, to whom my spirit felt very nearly united.” 
Unhappily, Joel Yeardley did not long ad- 
here to his convictions. He not only himself 
drew back from intercourse with Friends, but 
became unwilling for his sons to leave their 
work to attend week-day meetings, and did all 
in his power to prevent them. This is shown 
by the following extract from Joseph Wood's 
memoranda : 

“As William Wass and I were going to at- 
tend a committee on our Monthly Meeting: -day, 
we met with Thomas Yeardley, a young man 
who is under convincement. I was a little sur- 
»rised to see him having on a green singlet and 
smock frock. He burst into tears. I inquired 
the matter, and if something Was amiss at home. 
He only replied ‘ Not much,’ and we not having 
[time to stop, proceeded; and he went forward 
| to my house. 

| “After the meeting was over, I had an oppor- 
trom to inquire into the cause of his appear 


——————— 
a 
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ance and trouble, and found he was religiously 
concerned to attend mid-week meetings, whieh 
his father was much adverse to; ond in order to 
procure his liberty he had worked almost beyond 
| his ability ; but all would not do, his father tell- 
ing him he should quit the house. The evening 
| before he applied to him for leave to come to 
| the meetings at Highflatts to-day, but he refused 

and treated him with very rough Janguage. 
However, as the concern remained with him, 
he rose early in the morning and got himself 
ready ; but his father came and violently pulled 
the clothes off his back, and his shirt also, and 
took all his other clothes from him but those we 

met him in, telling him to get a place immedt 
| ately, for he shoul d not s stop in his house. Being 
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EEE 
thus stripped, he went to work in the stable; 
but not feeling easy without coming to meeting, 
he set out as he was, not minding his dress, so 
he might but be favored to get to meeting. _ 
“This evening we had an opportunity with 






him in my parlor, much to our satisfaction. | 


Afterwards, in conference with him, we found 
liberty to advise him to return home (he having 
before thought of securing a place), believing 
if he was preserved faithful, way would in time 
be made for him, and that it might perhaps be 
a means of his father’s restoration ; as at times, 
he said, he appeared a little different, not hav- 
ing wholly lost his love for Friends, and always 
behaved kindly to them. He took our advice 
kindly, and complied therewith. After stopping 
two nights at my house he returned home.” 

Joseph Wood did not allow much time to 
elapse before he paid another visit to the af- 
flicted family. It was from this visit that John 
Yeardley, as we apprehend, dated his change of 
heart. “I was convineed,”’ he once said, “at 
a meeting which Joseph Wood had with our 
family.” 

The latter remarks, “I had a pretty long time, 
principally to their son John, who I believe was 
under a precious visitation from on high; he 
was much broken and tendered, and I hope this 
season of remarkable favor will not soon be for- 
gotten by him.” 

In a letter written soon after to John Yeard- 
ley, his friend said, “If thou art faithful to 
the Lord, thou wilt find it to be thy duty to 
at times leave thy worldly concerns to attend 
religious meetings, which may cause thee deep 
and heavy trials, but remember for thy encour- 
agement the promise of the hundred fold in this 
world, and in that which is to come eternal 
life. 

“Thou art favored with a pious though af- 
ficted mother, and a religiously exercised elder 
brother, who I doubt not will rejoice to see thee 
grow in the Truth. May you all be blessed with 
the blessing of preservation, and strengthened 
to keep your ranks in righteousness, and may 
you be a strength and comfort to each other, 
and hold up a standard of truth and righteous 
ness in the neighborhood where your lot is 


east. Do not flinch, my beloved Friend! be 


not ashamed to become a true follower of Christ. | 


When little things are required of thee, be faith- 
ful, thus shalt thou be made ruler over more; 
when greater things are manifested to be thy 
duty, remember the Lord is able to support, 
who declared by the mouth of his prophet for- 
werly, ‘ Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled 
bird; the birds round about are against her.’ ” 

The word which this faithful minister so fitly 
expressed, took deep root in John Yeardley’s 
heart, and on the following New Year’s day he 
went to Newhouse, to converse with his experi- 
enced and sympathizing friend. 

“On the first of the First Month,” writes 
Joseph Wood, “John Yeardley came to my 
house on purpose to see me. He got there be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 


attended our meeting and tarried with us until | 


afler tea, and then returned home. He is a 
hopeful youth, tender in spirit, and of a sweet 
natural disposition ; was convinced of the Truth 
iN an opportunity I had in his father’s house, 
and I hope is likely to do well. I love him 
much, and much desire his preservation, growth 
and establishment upon the everlasting Founda- 


lion, against which the gates of hell are not 
able to prevail.” 


These hopes of his friend were realized ; of 
mit may be said, that beyond mapny, his pur- 
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| suits, his aims and his conversation were not of 


the world, but were bounded by the limits of 


| the Gospel, and animated by its self-denying | 


spirit. 

A few months later, Joseph Wood again ad- 
dressed his young friend by letter, encouraging 
|him to be steadfast in trial, and to beware of 
the gilded baits of the enemy, and promising 
him that if he followed the Lord faithfully, his 
works would appear marvellous in his eyes, and 
he on his part would be made willing to serve 
him with a perfect heart. 

About this time, Joel Yeardley was so much 





give up farming, and his sous were compelled 
to seek their own means of livelihood. Thomas 
and John went to Barnsley, where they applied 
themselves to the manufacture of linen. They 
were taken into the employ of Thomas Dixon 
Walton, a Friend, who afterwards married a 
daughter of Thomas Shillitoe. 

In the Third Month of the year 1806, John 
Yeardley made application for membership in 


eT 


the Society of Friend, and was admitted two | 


months following. 
of age. 


He was then twenty years 
His brother Thomas had joined the 
| Society some time previous. The brothers are 
thus described by one who knew them inti- 
mately: Thomas as a man of homely manners, 
of hearty and genial character, and greatly be- 
loved; John, as possessing a native refinement 
which made it easy for him in after life to rise 
in social position, but whose reserved habits 
caused him to be less generally appreciated. 
The call which John Yeardley received and 
which he so happily obeyed to leave the world 
and enter by the strait gate into the kingdom 
| of heaven, was accompanied, as we shall after- 
| ward see more fully, by a secret conviction that 
| he should have one day to publicly preach to 
| others the Gospel of salvation. 
| In 1809 John Yeardley married Elizabeth 
| Dunn. much older than himself, 
“plain in person,’ but “ ful! of simplicity and 
| goodness,” and of a“ most lovable character.” 
| Like her husband, she had come into the So- 


She was 


partaken in a large degree of the paternal sym- 
pathy and oversight of Joseph Wood. She had 
| been a Methodist, and was one of the first who 
| joined with Friends at Barnsley in the awak- 
j ening which took place there at the beginning 
| of this century. 

John Yeardley and his wife inhabited on their 
| marriage, a small house at the extremity of the 
| town, whither very soon afterwards was trans- 

ferred the afternoon meeting, which it was cus- 
| tomary to hold at some Friend’s house in Barns- 
ley. 
held at Burton until 1816, when a new meeting- 
house was built in the town. 

He was aged twenty-five when he commenced 
to keep a diary. This valuable record of his 
religious experiences and of his travels in the ser- 

| vice of the Gospel, was continued with more or 
| less regularity to the end of his life. The motive 
which induced him to adopt this practice was 
the belief that it would cause a closer scrutiny 
into his actions and tend to exercise his mind 
after spiritual improvement. 

(To be continued.) 
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I was much interested in an article in a late 
number of THe FRrRrienp, on the subject of 
Christmas, not so much that its disclosures were 
new to me, as that I believe the later genera- 
tions of Friends needed to be informed and 
stirred up on this subject. The localities where 


| 
| 


reduced in bis circumstances as to be obliged to | 


ciety by convincement; and like him she had | 


The morning gathering continued to be | 





‘I spent my childhood and boyhood had been 
| largely settled by Friends; and as the customs 
of that people gave character to the habits of 
the neighbors, the time called “ Christmas ” was 
known there chiefly by its name. 

| I settled here in Maryland about 1841. Here 
| superstitious usages had a deeper root in the 
| habits of the people. But fora number of years 
the twenty-fifth of Twelfih Month would pass 
over, almost without our thinking of it. It was 
pot until we had some Irish Catholies in our 
employment, both in-doors and on the farm, 
that we were compelled to pay some attention 
to the day by having our business interrupted. 
| This interruption has continued, and we cannot 
| justly condemn any for failing to compel the 
prosecution of their business at such a time with 
unwilling hands. 

1 am sorry to have to believe, however, that 
there is a growing disposition among Friends to 
connive at the observance of this day, and by 
thus complying with popular usage (perhaps 
neither of the Bacchanalian nor of the pseudo- 
religious sort), failing to bear our pruper testi- 
mony against it. 

sut the especial point which I would notice 
is our prevailing habit of calling the day Christ- 
mas. In my early manhood I felt restrained 
from doing so. Those Friends with whom I 
then associated, who had learned the Truth in 
the school of experience, felt a like scruple and 
observed it. I entertain the hope there are yet 
some among us, who feel the same scruples, and 
who are faithful to those scruples. But I fear it 
is no longer popular to bear this testimony 
| against a language polluted with idolatry. 

Another of the testimonies of Truth which I 
fear we are dropping, is the refusal to apply the 
word “church” to a building, intended for re- 
ligious gatherings. It has latterly been required 
that we stand very firm, to avoid being drawn 
into a compliance with this custom. I have 
been obliged to call the attention of some who 
should have known better, to prevent this use 
of the word being brought into our meeting 








minutes. 


It is not to be supposed that our members 
will be exemplary on these points, except so far 
as becoming new creatures, they become sensi- 
tive to the voice of the Monitor within. But 
when those in younger years who have been 
tenderly visited, find examples around them, 
among those of supposed experience, where 
these important testimonies are frittered away, 
the effect may be deplorable. 

L. BALDERSTON. 


slipdipieenaiage 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Ministration of Spiritual Gifts. 

“ As every man hath received the gift, even 
so minister the same one to another, as good 
| stewards of the manifold grace of God ” (1 Pet. 
iv: 10). Thus clearly does the Apostle outline 
the responsibility of the recipients of the Spirit’s 
gifts. Great as this is, however, it is well to 
bear in mind that no man’s responsibility as to 
the Spiritual sickness of the world can rightly 
be said to extend beyond the bounds of his 
| gift. So he be faithful to the gift that is in 
him, he may well leave the rest in faith to God, 
whose care over his creation is never failing. 
When the measure of the gift is lived up to, 
|the limit of service for that time is reached: 
for the exhortation is to minister the gift. If 
the steward of God’s grace go beyond that 
which is given, into the exercise of his own 
strength and the workings of his own imagination 
and wisdom—though he do it from pure inter 
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est in the Truth—he crosses the line that sepa- 
rates God-serving from man-serving. And so 
laboring, not only does he work to the exhaustion 
of his strength, but being as a branch that is 
broken, the flowings of the Life of the Vine 
therein are impeded, and the fruit of the branch 
is correspondingly withered. The destinies of 
the world are nut in the hands of men, but in 
the Lord’s; neither is his work in the earth 
through one servant only, or through two, but 
through many—of all nations, kindreds, people 
and tongues; and we may be sure that the 
cause of Truth is best served when each servant 
of Truth keeps his eye single to minister the 
gift that is entrusted to him, neither less nor 
more—seeking in the ministration thereof, to 
see ‘no man save Jesus only.” 

C. F.S. 

eo 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

The Filthy Weed—Dr. J. C Spencer, bacteri- 
ologist of the Board of Health of San Francisco, 
reports that he has discovered the bacilli of 
tuberculosis in a Chinese-made cigar which he 
examined, That is quite possible, if the Chinese 
make cigars the way we have seen them made 
in the factories of Key West and Tampa, Fla. , 
and Seville, Spain, and also in many small shops 
in different parts of this country, where some 
of the makers moisten the cigar with their saliva. 
There is, however, one other thing in all cigars 
that we should fear quite as much as we do the 
tuberculosis bacilli, and that is tobacco. The 
bacilli of tuberculosis are everywhere, but they 
do damage only in a particular soil, and what- 
ever weakens the constitution prepares the way 
for them. 
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We have received a copy of the printed min- 
utes of the Yearly Meeting, held at Newberg, 
Oregon, in the Sixth Month last. 

The statistical report gives the number of 
members as fifteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
which is twenty-seven less than the previous 
year. 

A resolution was adopted, declaring that they 
believed total abstinence to be a patriotic as 
well as a Christian duty. 

A letter was read from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (the circular letter addressed to all 


bodies claiming the name of Friends), and a| 


committee appointed to reply to it. 

It was reported that Pacific College had one 
hundred and nineteen scholars during the past 
year, of whom a large proportion were members. 

There were several occasions on which songs 


were sung, either solos or by bands of people, | 3 


thus indicating that the original principles of 
the Society of Friends as to Divine worship 
were not fully maintained. 
_— -— + - -- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep Statres.—The forecast of the United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, issued a few days 
ago, shows an enormous decrease in the consumption 
of both beer and whiskey in the United States. The 
decrease in the consumption of whiskey for the past 
year has been about 6,000,000 gallons. This may not 
look large, but it means 182,000,000 half pint flasks. 


The tax from beer stamps for the past year has | 


fallen off $1,297,776.70. This shows that there were 
fewer barrels of beer withdrawn for consumption this 
year than last. Let the good work go on. This enor- 
mous decrease is start!ing to many, but not unexpected 


when so many railroad organizations and manufactur- 
ing establishments refuse to employ other than total 
abstainers. The church is also becoming more thor- 
oughly aroused than ever. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has decided, in a State 
tax case, that life insurance policies are not taxable. 

The Ohio Senatorial contest was ended last week, 
Senator Hanna being re-elected for both the short and 
long terms. He received 75 votes, a majority of 2 
over all voting, there being one absentee from the joint 
convention. 

Major Raymond, United States Engineer in charge 
of the improvement of the Delaware River, has notified 
Mayor Warwick that the improvement of the Phila- 
delphia harbor has been completed. The total cost of 
the work was $4,342,652. 

In 1860 the manufactured product of St. Louis only 
amounted to $27,000,000. Last year the output was 
about $300,000,000. 

The cultivation of the sugar beet on a large scale is 
about to be undertaken in the Sacramento Valley, in 
California, by a syndicate, for which a capital of $15,- 
000,000 is claimed. 

A deposit of natural cement, alleged to be superior 
to the imported article, is said to have been discovered 
near St. Helena, California. 

A Saginaw, Mich., despatch says that coal in five 
foot veins is being found in all parts of Saginaw Co. 
almost daily. 

More than 40,000,000 humming-birds, sun-birds, 
orioles, gulls, seabirds, wax wings, birds of paradise and 
fiycatchers are annually used in decorating women’s 
hats. 

A San Francisco despatch says that a cold storm has 
swept almost the entire State of California, Snow 
has fallen in many counties, the semi-tropical belt 
not being exempt. Rain, which was badly needed, has 
come in sufficient quantities to gratify all growers of 
cereals. 

A tornado struck Fort Smith, Arkansas, early on 
the morning of the 12th inst., killing thirty-five per- 
sons and injuring many more. A large amount of 
property was destroyed. 

A reduction in the wages of about 125,000 opera- 
tives, employed in nearly 150 cotton mills in New 
England, which the manufacturers decided upon as a 
temporary remedy for depression in the cotton goods 
industry of the North, went into effect in a majority 
of the mills on the 17th inst. In several mill centres, 
namely, New Bedford and Biddleford, Saco and Lew- 
iston, Maine, dissatisfaction among the mill hands is 
intense, and strikes are on. The eighteen mills of the 
former city, which give employment to about 9,000 
hands, have been shut down because the operatives 
have refused to accept the reduction, and the contest 
thus inaugurated promises to be one of the most stub- 
born in the history of the textile industry. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 489, which 
is 45 more than the previous week, and 21 less than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the whole num- 
ber, 246 were males and 243 females: 64 died of pneu- 
monia; 50 of consumption; 46 of heart disease ; 24 of 
diphtheria; 20 of apoplexy; 17 of bronchitis; 17 of 
typhoid fever; 16 of inanition ; 16 of cancer; 16 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 14 of uremia; 12 of paraly- 
12 of nephritis; and 11 of inflammation of the 

stomach and bowels. 
| Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 112} 
}; coupon, 114}a 1149; new 4’s, 129} a 150; 5’s, 
ja 115}; currency 6’s, 100 a 103. 

Corron.—Middling uplands, 6)c. per pound, 

FEED.—Spot bran, $14.00 a $15.00 per ton for win- 
ter in bulk and $13.50 a $14.00 per ton for spring in 
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$3.10; do extras, 
5.15 a $3.60; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.00 a $4.20; 
| do., do., straight. $4.20 a $4.40; Western winter, clear, 
| $4.10 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; do., 
| do., patent, $4.65 a $4.80; spring, clear, $4.20 a $4.35, 

do., straight, $4.60 a $4.90; do., patent, $4.90 a $5.10 ; 
25. City mills, extra, 


FLour.—Winter super, $2.90 a 


s 
do., favorite brands, $5.15 a $5.25. 
$3.20 a $3.40; do., clear, $4.10 a $4.50; do., straight, 
$4.35 a $4.55 ; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.40. Rye Fiovur. 
Choice Penna., $2.60 a $2.80 per bbl }3UCK WHEAT 
FLour.— $1.50 a $1.50 per 100 pounds, as to quality, 
for new. 
GRAIN.—No. 
No. 


red wheat, 96 a 96}c. 
mixed corn, 33 a 33}c 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 304c. 
Beer CarrLe.—Extra, 5 a 5je.; good, 44 a 4je; 
medium, 4} a 4{¢.; com., 4a 44c. 
Sueep AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5 a 5jc.; good, 4}.a 43c.; 
medinm, 4a 4}c.; common, 8 a dfc.; lambs, 5 a 6}e. 
Hoes.— 5! a 5c. for best ; others, 5 a 5} 


» 
» 
» 


| 
| 
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ForeiGgn.—The Queen of England has consented to 
speak a certain message into a phonograph, so that 
the tones of her voice may be permanently preserved 

Great Britain has informed China that she is will. 
ing to find the money required -for the loan, and the 
details are now being discussed. The amount will 
probably be £20,000,000. Great Britain will ask for 
the restoration of Li Hung Chang to power. 

The export of sugar to the United States has suf. 
fered enormously through the Dingley tariff. In fa 
it is almost stopped. During the last quarter of 1897 
only $27,000 worth of sugar was shipped from Ham. 
burg, the principal sugar port of Germany. 

It is said the Carlist movement in Spain is growing 
so rapidly that a rising is possible sooner than hag 
been expected. 

According to a dispatch from Havana, the Span- 
iards are incensed at the action of the United States 
in sending supplies to the indigent population of Cuba, 

On the 12th inst., a mob of aboat a hundred arm 
officers in Havana attacked the offices of two of the 
daily journals, La Diseussiun and El Reconcentrado, 
They were incensed by recent violent attacks on Span- 
ish officers in Cuba. Advices from Havana indicate 
that these disturbances were not directed against the 
Government or citizens of the United States, and simi- 
lar advices from Madrid indicate the same thing. 
The capital of Amboyna, one of the Molueca Islands, 
has been destroyed by an earthquake. Fifty persons 
were killed and 200 injured. 

Kerosene from Sumatra is entering the markets of 
the Far East in competition with the Russian oil. 

A great sensation has been caused in Rio Janeiro 
by the publication of the police report on the conspir- 
acy to assassinate President Morales in Eleventh 
Month last. The report concludes with an indictment 
of twenty persons, including Vice President Periera. 
During last year 533 per cent. of all the commodi- 
ties Mexico bought abroad were taken from the United 
States. 

Instructions have been given by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to the Law Department for the preparation 
of a bill for the taking of a vote throughout Canada 
on the question of the total national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, including the manufacture, sale and im- 
yortation. The draft bill will suggest to Parliament 
the Tenth Month for the elections to be held. Pro- 
hibitionists of the Dominion are thoroughly alive to 
their opportunity. 

A dispatch from Copenhagen, received on the 17th 
instant, says, “An agent of the Canadian Government, 
named Lewis, is organizing an expedition for the re- 
lief of the miners in the Yukon Valley, similar to the 
one undertaken by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, in behalf of 
the United States Government. Six Laplanders and 
114 reindeer are already on the way.” 

The whole national debt of the world is about $29, 
000,000,000. The debt of the principal nations is as 
follows: France, $6,000,000,000; Great Britain, $3,- 
300,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $3,030,000,000; Rus- 
sia, $2,875,000,000 ; Italy, $2,530,000,000 ; Spain, $1,- 
395,000,000; United States, $996,141,952; Germany, 
$420,000,000. The annual interest on the national 
debt paid by each inhabitant of the various coum 
tries is as follows, France, $4.75 ; Great Britain, $3.15; 
Austria, $7.50; Russia, $1.20; Italy, $3.80; Spaia, 
$3.25; United States, 42 cents, Germany, 33 cents. 

NOTICES. 

Frienpbs’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., Sixth-day, First 
Month 21st, 1898, at 8 Pp. M. 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met whea 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. Tor 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 8. 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


’ Westrown BoarpDING ScnooL.—<Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters 1 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiturAmM F. Wickersnam, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, a0 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


—_— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





